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The Chimbu Tribe 


A Mountain People of New Guinea 


by C. R. STONOR 


It is broadly true that while civilized man seeks—often with disastrous results—to adapt the 
natural environment to suit himself, primitive man survives by adapting himself to it. Mr Stonor, 
who has studied primitive tribes in India and Burma as well as New Guinea, shows what life holds 
for a people living on terms with Nature hardly different from those of our Stone-Age ancestors 


THE majority of people still look on New 
Guinea as a country of fetid swamps and 
tropical heat, inhabited by picturesque fuzzy- 
haired peoples of cannibal or head-hunting 
habits. And indeed up to the early thirties of 
the present century this was very much the 
view even of those who knew the country 
from the inside; for the huge chain of moun- 
tains that forms the backbone of the country 
was thought to be an unending series of steep 
ranges, supporting only a few small forest- 
living tribes. The explorations of prospectors 
and government officers barely twenty years 
back changed all this, and has compelled 
a complete revision of our views. For, beyond 
the jungle-clad outer ranges, the interior 
includes a great number of flat valleys and 
gentle slopes, all capable of supporting a size- 
able population and free to a large extent 
from the scourge of malaria. 

No complete census of the mountain peo- 
ples has yet been made, but they may run 
into over 1,000,000, making up well over half 
the total population of Mandated New 
Guinea and Papua. There are numerous 
tribes, distinct from one another in their 
language, customs, and general manner of 
life; some of them very strong numerically. 
Prominent among them are the Chimbu 
people, perhaps 150,000 to 250,000 in num- 
ber. A visit to their mountain fastnesses is an 
astonishing experience, even in these sophisti- 
cated days when everything seems to be 
known and well ‘written-up’. Their country 
is one of broad and narrow valleys, along the 
slopes of which the people live, with the 
mighty range of the Bismarck Mountains 
towering over them up to 15,000 feet. 

The culture of all these peoples is perhaps 
alone in the world in that it had never been 
touched even indirectly by any outside civili- 
zation, whether Hindu, Malay, or European, 
until twenty years ago. Thus their manner of 
life is based on what they brought with them 
when they reached their home thousands of 
years back, together with what they have 


added in their stark isolation. To under- 
stand their culture one must think always of 
the setting in which they live: great open 
valleys, with an almost temperate climate— 
totally different from that of the coast—an 
abundant rainfall spread over the whole year, 
and, perhaps above all, an almost total lack 
of any division of the year into seasons: it is 
never very hot, never very cold, never very 
dry, and each day is as long as the next. 
The result is that any time will do for any 
activity, for there is no set season for trading 
or harvest or sowing the crops; and life 
simply goes on from one year’s end to another 
without a break. 

The valley of the Chimbu river comes as a 
surprise when one enters it: there is, so we 
learn, a teeming population, but from the 
main path it might be an uninhabited coun- 
try. Not a solitary village is to be seen; noth- 
ing but an unending series of small gardens, 
some in use and some abandoned. Once it is 
known that a white man has arrived, how- 
ever, people debouch apparently from no- 
where, and very soon hundreds or even thou- 
sands swarm around. The Chimbus have in 
fact no villages; every man has his own indi- 
vidual house, concealed with the greatest 
cunning in a little grove of trees or a pocket 
in the ground, and up to a quarter of a mile 
from his nearest neighbour; so well are the 
houses hidden that it takes a careful search 
with a field-glass to see their location on a 
slope. And what wretched houses they are: 
too low to enter except on hands and knees; 
pitch-dark inside, and too solidly built of 
wood and grass to admit any ventilation. 
They are used almost entirely as sleeping 
quarters; and every activity is carried on out- 
side. Normally the men sleep in one house, 
while the female relatives and small children 
occupy others. All the houses over, say, half 
a square mile will be those of one small group 
within a single clan; while a whole strategic 
area will be the territory of the clan. In no 
sense can one call a Chimbu house a home; 
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Il photographs by the author 


(Above) A view of part of the 
Chimbus’ country in New Gui- 
nea. Their system of husbandry 
is based on the sweet potato and 
the pig. By the use of humus 
and careful cultivation they 
avoid soil-erosion and can make 
themselves fully self-supporting. 
(Right) They have no villages 
but live in individual houses, 
concealed cunningly in groves 
or pockets in the ground. Liv- 
ing conditions are miserable. 
The houses are too low to stand 
up in, are pitch-dark inside, 
and too solid for ventilation 


A Chimbu family on the way to 
work in their sweet-potato gar- 
den. The man carries a stone 
axe bartered from a neighbour- 
ing tribe. Sweet potatoes are 
the staple Chimbu crop, cultiva- 
ted by every family in the tribe 


it is simply a glorified shelter. 

And what of the people 
themselves who live this strange 
life in their tiny isolated houses ? 
In a fairly wide experience of 
primitive races I can say that 
I have never met people quite 
like them. For one thing the 
Chimbus are explosive by tem- 
perament, shouting and jabber- 
ing over nothing in particular 
at one moment, and sulking 
over an even more trifling mat- 
ter the next. I well remember 
once, when I was camping in 
their country, an old woman 
brought in a bundle of firewood 
from which crawled a small 
and harmless snake. Several 
hundred spectators were clus- 
tered round, and I pushed the 
snake towards them on a stick. 
The immediate pandemonium 
was almost beyond belief: 
everybody near at hand 
shrieked and ran for their lives, 
the warriors among the rest, while the outer 
ring of hangers-on who had not even wit- 
nessed_the incident set up a chorus of shout- 
ing; yet it all died down in a few moments, 
and everybody squatted down again as if 
nothing untoward had happened. They are 
doughty fighters, and before the first contacts 
with civilization casualties were many in wars 
with other tribes or intra-tribal scraps be- 
tween one branch of the tribe and closely 
related neighbours. It seems, however, that 
they have never taken heads or indulged in 
cannibalism. For all their rather childish 
temperament they have a good eye to the 
main chance, and have more than once been 
dubbed the Irishmen of New Guinea. Cer- 
tainly nobody could call them shy or timid. 

The backbone of the material life of all 
tribal peoples is their system of husbandry and 
agriculture; and in this respect the Chimbus 
have evolved an eminently workable system 
—as indeed they had to if they wanted to sup- 


port a large population. Everything is based 


on the sweet potato and the pig. Sweet 
potatoes are grown in garden plots scattered 
over the whole countryside. Every family or 
householder owns a group of gardens, which 
are cultivated in rotation over the years, 
a single garden being used for three or four 
years at a stretch. The plants are grown 
from cuttings, which are simply stuck into the 
prepared soil by the women at any time of the 
year, and from then on they have to be kept 
clear of weeds; otherwise nothing is done until 
the tubers are ready to be dug. No storehouses 
are made; when food is needed it is merely 
a matter of digging up a few loads of potatoes 
and carrying them home. All the roughest 
work, of getting a new garden ready, of fenc- 
ing and of draining is done by the men, who 
hand over the planting, weeding and har- 
vesting to their womenfolk. ‘Tools are of the 
simplest imaginable. Even now a proportion 
of the men carry stone axes of fine workman- 
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ship for tree-cutting, while the women do all 
their share with a pointed stake or ‘digging- 
stick’. Other crops are grown as well as 
sweet potatoes, most important among them 
being bananas, beans, sugar-cane and a few 
yams. All of these were used by the tribe 
before the advent of the white man, and they 
have since added some imported crops, not- 
ably maize, which is planted in rows between 
the sweet potatoes, and vegetables. 

A feature of the Chimbus’ gardening is 
their eye for straight lines; and the lines of 
crops, the ditches and the boundary fences 
are so neat and straight that many visitors 
have thought the system must have been bor- 
rowed from an outside and higher civilization. 
This does not seem to be the case, and implies 
no more than that they have discovered a 
straight line to be the shortest distance 
between two points. Another point of interest 
in their system of agriculture is that they have 
greatly increased its efficiency by planting 
gardens with casuarina trees (a feathery-leaved 
quick-growing tree much cultivated through- 
out the tropics) a year or two before they are 
to be abandoned, so that by the time the 
cycle has gone round and the land is once 
more needed for food production, the casua- 
rina tree has grown up, supplied the earth 
with humus, protected it from soil erosion, 
and is itself invaluable for building-timber 
and firewood. Indeed, against the back- 
ground of their soft climate and lack of land 
pressure, the competent system of the 


Chimbus has made them free of food shortage, 
or even the fear of it, to a degree unknown 
among civilized peoples. 


Unless they have 


been too lazy to plant or clear a garden, 
there is enough and to spare for everybody at 
all times; as is borne out by the complete 
absence of undernourishment throughout 
the hills. 

For protein food the Chimbus rely very 
largely on pigs, which they keep in enormous 
numbers and allow to run more or less wild 
once they are weaned. But for the early part 
of their lives the piglets are the concern of the 
women, who look after them precisely as if 
they were dogs; leading them on strings to 
the fields, carrying them when they are too 
tired, and even suckling them like infants. 
A little pig very soon gets to know its owner, 
and becomes altogether docile. Needless to 
say the women get attached to their charges 
and weep to see them grow up and go off to 
join the full-grown boars and sows. A little 
animal food is got from wild birds, dogs, 
cats, tree kangaroos and rats (everything 
is grist to the mill of a Chimbu stomach), but 
game is very scarce in New Guinea, and wild 
beasts are not to be obtained every day. 

For cooking they rely mainly on hot stones, 
although now and then a meal may be roasted 
in the embers of a fire. Cooking in hot stones 
is well known as a common method among 
savages, but. its full advantages are not so 
clearly understood. To prepare a meal, the 
Chimbu housewife first digs a hole in the 
ground, which she lines with grass and leaves; 
then she fills it with hot stones from the fire, 
puts the food wrapped in leaves on top, pours 
water over it, and covers it in with more 
leaves or grass. Or instead of the hole in the 
ground she may use a specially hollowed 


cylinder of wood. The process is sim- 
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from the stones; what we have only 
achieved within living memory, Stone- 
Age Man has practised for tens of 


thousands of years. And as all travel- 


lers in New Guinea can testify who 


have not been too fastidious to use 
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native methods, the results are really 


excellent. The toughest chicken, or 
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the scraggiest leg of pork comes out 
of the pressure-oven as tender as could 
be wished. 


side of Chimbu life is based on an 
almost incredible paucity of posses- 
sions: no cooking-pots, no utensils 
except sections of bamboo for water, 
no tools ather than stone axes, digging- 
sticks and bamboo knives, no cloth 
other than the pounded bark of trees; 
Uy; in fact it is life at its very simplest level 
Z —one can realize just how simple it is 


A. F. Thornton 


When it is analysed the material — 


(Above) Their many shell or- 
naments, valued by the Chim- 
bus, show these twins to be 
daughters of a rich man. Shells 
are traded from the east coast for 
pigs, axes, or other ornaments. 
The girls’ head-dresses are made 
from bark-fibre crochet work. 
(Right) The Chimbus have 
few personal or household posses- 
sions: here a woman prepares 
sweet potatoes cooked on hot 
stones piled into her ‘oven’—a 
hollowed-out wooden cylinder 


Like most other tribes in New Guinea 
the Chimbus are fond of feasts, 
the principal being pig-sacrifices ; 
more simple ones are of a social — 
nature, such as dances given in re- 
turn for gifts of bananas or sugar- 
cane. (Above) Members of a clan, 
painted and adorned for a sugar-cane 
festwal, are lining up for the dance. 
(Right) On the previous day dancers 
prepare their costumes, decking them- 
selves with bird-of-paradise plumes 


if one remembers that when the first Euro- 
peans went through the area the natives used 
to come to their camps and dip their fingers 
into saucepans just to feel what hot water was 
like! Very possibly our own ancestors of the 
Stone Age lived on a higher level than these 
people. 

Their material life being so unusually 
simple, it is all the more interesting to con- 
sider their religion, culture, art, and the 
aspects of their life distinct from economics— 
in so far as any side of life can be separated 
from any other among primitive peoples. We 
are accustomed to think of New Guinea and 
the South Seas in general as storehouses of 
primitive art and carvings; it is the more 
surprising to find an almost total absence of 
art, or for that matter even any artistic sense, 
among the Chimbus. A few dried bamboos 
are branded with poker-work in crude imita- 
tions of the sun, the moon, cowrie shells and 
other material objects, otherwise this tribe 
seems to possess no artistic skill at all, and 
their ceremonial attire, with head-dresses 
of birds’ plumes, gives a higgledy-piggledy 
impression, and shows a complete lack of 
colour sense or an eye to form and pattern. 
Plumes are worn and paint daubed on any- 
how, as long as the maximum colour effect 
is produced. 

A feature of the male fashions is the 
grotesque assortment of strips of shell, shell- 
plates and nose-bristles with which the 
young bucks adorn their faces: very often 
a crescent-shaped strip of shell is worn as a 
moustache, while another piece covers the 
chin, and a whole range of small bristles are 
stuck into and through the nose. As a result, 
in meeting a Chimbu warrior, one gets the 
effect of an elderly man with a white mous- 
tache, and only when the shell is removed 
is he as like as not revealed as a mere youth 
of nineteen or twenty. The why and where- 
fore of these strange trappings is not properly 
known; very possibly they are to frighten off 
evil spirits, as well as to make the wearer a 
more formidable object in the eyes of an 
enemy. 

Everyday life among the Chimbus being, 
as we have seen, virtually the same year in 
and year out, it is interesting to find that they 
have found a way of fulfilling the universal 
craving for something to look forward to by 
pig-sacrifices on a grand scale. Once every 
three or four years every clan holds a pig- 
sacrifice. For months beforehand the oe 
is the centre of everybody’s daily life; 
wrapt up do they become in preparing for it 
that the crops are neglected and sweet pota- 


toes are in short supply for the ordinary food. 
First the site is selected; then certain varieties 
of trees are planted in a way that has a reli- 
gious significance. A whole series of long, 
communal huts are built close together, 
enough to house many hundreds of people, 
and the area is fenced off. At last the great 
day arrives and the pigs are brought in 
great numbers; a rich man may kill seventy 
or eighty at the one time, thereby gaining 
considerable social prestige and doubtless 
finding no little favour with the spirits of his 
ancestors to whom the killing is rather 
vaguely dedicated. The sequel is, “Tam afraid, 
something of an orgy: all those taking part, 
together “with their families, stop several 
days in the ceremonial village, and once the 
killing has started it goes on until men, 
women and children are so gorged with fat 
pork that they can hardly find their way 
home. Some of the meat is taken home for 
consumption, but nearly all is eaten on the 
spot, for the Chimbus have no system of 
smoking or preserving meat in any way what- 
ever. Remembering that several hundred 
pigs may be slaughtered at a single festival, 
it is only discreet to draw a veil over the 
amount consumed per head of the total 
population. Once the great feast is over, life 
goes back to its normal round, and the event 
passes into the limbo of fireside gossip and 
reminiscence, until it is forgotten in the anti- 
cipation of the next feast a few years hence. 

When I first went to the Chimbu country 
I was surprised to see young cassowaries kept 
in small pens. I was told that they are also 
reared for the festival. The small chicks are 
trapped by other tribes living in warmer 
country, where cassowaries are common, and 
are traded in. They become quite tame, and 
are well looked after and petted by the 
women. Their use has a ritual significance, 
and they may only be eaten by senior men 
among the tribe. 

Although this is the occasion par excellence 
when pigs are killed, they are quite often 
sacrificed at other times; as when a rich man 
dies and a funeral feast is held in his honour. 
I was present at one such, when approxi- 
mately four hundred were killed and the 
meat was divided among all the clansmen and 
relatives in the area. By and large it is 
unheard of for a pig to be killed except in 
connection with a festival of some kind; a 
system strange to our way of thinking, but one 
which has a great deal to recommend it, partic- 
ularly in so far as it ensures a fair distribution 
of meat for everybody, the ‘poor relation’ 
getting as much as the more prosperous. 
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Between whiles the Chimbus have other and 
more simple feasts of an almost entirely 
social nature. Typical of these are local 
dances, when a branch of a clan presents a 
neighbouring branch with either bananas, 
sugar-cane, or other produce, and in return 
is treated to a dance. I had the good fortune 
to witness one of these: in this instance a 
sugar-cane festival. ‘The day before the 
dance, those providing the sugar brought in 
many man-loads of cane, which they stacked 
up in a pile twenty feet high on the clan 
dancing-ground. At the same time the danc- 
ing party of the other clan were looking out 
their paradise-bird plumes, polishing their 
wooden spears, and anointing themselves 
with pig-fat and vegetable oil. Nominally 
the dance began at sunrise; but time being 
meaningless in the Chimbu country, midday 
was quite early enough, and the morning was 
spent in fitting plumes. To a naturalist this 
was most interesting to see, for the forests of 
this region are the home of some of the rarest 
and most spectacular of the paradise birds, and 
it almost took one’s breath away to see a single 
man decking himself with shining green, 
metallic blue, scarlet and yellow plumes of 
four or five of the world’s rarest birds. Par- 
rot feathers are also in vogue, and many 
people tame cockatoos and a rare red-and- 
black species of parrot to pluck the coloured 
feathers at regular intervals. 

At last everyone was ready and two long 
lines of dancers formed up on a path leading 
to the dancing-place, carrying bows and 
arrows, long wooden spears, stone axes, 
steel trade-axes, and a few with small wooden 
drums. At a signal from the drums the dance 
began. And a rather disappointing perform- 
ance it proved to be, an interminable, mono- 
tonous jigging up and down to the time of the 
drummers, while the whole column snaked 
slowly forwards along the path. An equally 
monotonous series of chants accompanied 
the dance; all sounding very much the same 
to an untrained ear, but I was told after- 
wards that the main point of the ceremonial 
is the singing rather than the dance, and the 
unceasing repetition of the same crude rhythm 
is really the accompaniment of the songs, 
although it has the subsidiary purpose of 
working the performers up into a state of 
emotional excitement. After an hour and a 
half the dancing party had progressed about 
a quarter of a mile down the path and reached 
the ceremonial ground, where they wound 
round the pile of sugar-cane, which was 
handed out to them by the donors of the 
other sub-clan and chewed on the spot. 
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The women had no share in the fun and their 
only part in the function was to cook a meal 
of sweet potatoes for all the participants. 

But there is another form of communal 
amusement wherein the womenfolk play 
their part. This consists in parties of young 
men and young women assembling in com- 
munal houses where they take partners -and 
sit facing one another in long rows, while 
each sex sings to the other, to the accompani- 
ment of bowing and swaying. ‘These are 
evening parties, and go on hour after hour, 
well into the night. 

An interesting feature of all organized 
dances, ceremonies and festivals among the 
Chimbus is that no beer, wine or alcoholic 
stimulant is known to them; but for all that 
they seem to get every bit as excited and 
emotionally ‘worked-up’—possibly by a kind 
of self-hypnotism—as would a correspond- 
ing party in a community similar to our 
own. 

As among all primitive peoples, ritual and 
tribal custom are the basis of virtually every 
side of life, and from the cradle to the grave 
each man and woman has his or her rule 
of conduct planned out by the established 
rules of centuries of lore. Among the more 
picturesque aspects are those linked with 
initiation into the adult community, when 
youths are taken apart and go through a 
series of weird ordeals in secret places in the 
forest; curious and _ little-investigated rites 
also accompany marriage, and include the 
exchange of ceremonial presents, notably 
huge stone axes, made especially for this 
purpose and handed down by successive 
generations as heirlooms. A single specimen 
of these axes is in itself almost all a man can 
carry, and they seem to be the largest stone 
implements of the type ever made by a primi- 
tive race. 

In short, the Chimbus are as remarkable a 
primitive tribe as exists in any of the remoter 
corners of the earth. Their attitude towards 
the outside world is quite literally what might 
be expected of an inhabitant of Mars. They 
know that in the far distance is the sea and 
that near it live other peoples; and nowadays 
the white man has arrived from “‘some- 
where”’, although where that somewhere is 
they cannot grasp, nor do they greatly care. 
Their intense isolation is increased still further 
by the fortunate circumstance of their 
material wants being completely satisfied 
from local sources which provide, as we have 
seen, an abundance of food, land, building 
materials, weapons and such clothing as is 
needed. 


Examining the slate-coloured rock for flaws before the preliminary stage of rough-shaping an axe 


The Stone-Axe People 


Notes and Photographs by ARNOLD H. MAAHS 


The Make, in common with their near neigh- 
bours the Chimbus, are one of the many mountain 
tribes of New Guinea who are cut off from the 
coastal areas and, thus, from the influence of the 
white man, by the steep and lofty Bismarck 
mountain range. Only in the last twenty years 
have a few white prospectors and administrative 
officers penetrated into the interior and gained 
some small knowledge of the way of life of the 
inhabitants. For their own part, these have 
neither dared nor desired to establish contact 
with anyone further away than the immediately 
neighbouring villages, and their civilization 
has remained at a level approximating to that 
of the aborigines of Australia. Though not a 
warlike folk, the Make’s chief occupation, be- 
sides maintaining primitive dwellings and cul- 
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tivating small strips of land, is the construc- 
tion of large and highly decorative stone axes. 
Originally employed as implements of war (as, 
occasionally, they still are), these axes are 
now the Make’s principal currency in bartering 
with other tribes—indeed, they are regarded 
by all the mountain peoples as valuable assets 
for trade purposes, as prized ornaments at dances 
and ceremonies, and as cherished articles in 
a dowry. So great is the Make’s reputation 
that their district is looked upon as a sort of 
Sheffield of New Guinea. The raw material of 
their trade is an inexhaustible supply of grey 
boulders which litter the mountain streams run- 
ning through their locality; the cause of many 
battles with rivals trying to break the mono- 
poly, it is the Make’s jealously guarded ‘mint’ 
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Using a small, hard stone the Chief of the Make chips away at 
the rock and the shape of the axe emerges. After this begins 
the months-long process of smoothing and polishing the blade 


(Right) After polishing, the stone axe 
blade 1s mounted in the shaft, and 1s 
held in place by a bark thong. Coloured 
cane is woven in a design on the shaft. 
(Below) The completed axe is admired 
by one of the Chief’s friends. Soon it 
will begin its journey of barter along 
New Guinea tribal trade routes and will, 
perhaps, become as it travels the valued 
possession of several successive mem- 
bers of different mountain clans. In 
exchange the Chief may get a steel axe, 
bird-of-paradise plumes, a mother-of- 
pearl shell, or the skin of an opossum 
of a kind that the Make specially prize 


In Persian Markets 


by LAURENCE LOCKHART, Ph.D. 
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Persian markets, like those in 
other countries, are either cov- 
ered or open-air; but in both 
cases they have a_ character 
all their own. In Isfahan 
the covered markets or ‘bazaars’ 
extend for great distances on the 
north and east sides of the Mai- 
dan-1-Shah or Royal Square, 
laid out by Shah Abbas I early 
in the 17th century. The dyers? 
portion of the bazaars beats any- 
thing for colour: generally 
speaking, the cloth is dyed in 
small vats in. buildings opening 
onto the covered roadway of the 
bazaar. The dyed cloth is then 
spread out on the vaulted roof 
above or in courtyards behind 
to dry in the bright’ sunshine 
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The entrance to the Qaisariyyeh or main bazaar of Isfahan. The packed and clamorous alleys with- 
in, being arcaded, are dimly lit from above and photography is therefore difficult. All kinds of 
modern merchandise are sold in them, as well as such traditional I: sfahan products as hand-printed 
calicoes, chiselled brass-ware, painted and varnished pen-cases, mirror-cases and book-backs 
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Meshed, the holy city of Persia, owes its attraction as 
of the Imam Rez 


the lower part of the great ave 
Imam at its centre. Here are me 


a place of popular pilgrimage to the tomb 
a, buried there in the gth century A.D. Few markets can rival the Pa’in Khiaban, 


nue that runs right through the city, having the shrine of the 
lons, apples, pears and grapes displayed for the pilgrim throng— 
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—while here, close to the mosque erected near the shrine by Tamerlane’s daughter-in-law, Gauhar 
Shad, a merchant tempts with silk scarves and shawls a range of customers ‘who include not only 
Persians but also Turkomans, Afghans and Uzbegs. The shop behind sells pottery and cooking uten- 
sils made of stone (a thousand-year-old local craft) as well as water-pipes for smoking tobacco 
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: at its best as tile-mosaic, or 
In this form it is seen at the 


devotee of private enterprise, his beard dyed with henna 
into a thread for conversion to further use 


Tilework decorates all the larger and older buildings of Isfahan 
in the cheaper form of square tiles painted in coloured glaze 


entrance to a mosque, where an elderly 
in a fashion that has almost vanished, teases wool 


Persia Before Pahlevi 


by A. C. EDWARDS 


Forty years ago Mr Edwards began his journeys in Persia which took him on business to every part 
of the country, then untouched by the reforms of Shah Reza ‘‘Pahlevi”. Recently he made another 
comprehensive tour and in a second article he will compare the new order with the old, showing 
which changes are superficial and which are fundamental in relation to Persian life and character 


A Persian friend once asked me to name the 
two dates which I considered to be the most 
important in history. The request was, I 
thought, vague and unprofitable. But in 
Persia courtesy is the first rule in conversa- 
tion; so I mentioned a few appropriate dates 
which I happened to remember. He politely 
expressed dissent. “Surely”, said he, ‘‘the 
most important dates in history are (by your 
calendar) A.p. 641 and A.D. 732.” 

“Unless I am mistaken’’, I answered, ‘‘the 
first is the date of the battle of Nehavend. As 
for the second, I must await your instruction. 
But I shall be interested to hear why the two 
most important dates in history lie so close 
together.” 

“Picture to yourself’’, he replied, “‘a vast 
crescent—the Arab crescent. One of its 
horns rests on the village of Nehavend, forty 
miles from Hamadan. From there the 
crescent sweeps westward through Meso- 
potamia, Syria, Egypt, North Africa and 
Spain; until its other horn rests on the town 
of Tours, in northern France .. .” 

“Of course’’, I exclaimed, ‘‘732—the battle 
of Tours!” 

“The battle of Tours”, he repeated. ‘In 
641, at Nehavend, the Arabs defeated the 
army of the last Sassanian king. As a result of 
that battle Persia became a Moslem state. 
From their base in Persia the Arabs swept 
eastwards and overran Trans-Oxiana and 
what is today Afghanistan. From those new 
bases they continued eastwards through 
Turkestan and Sinkiang, and southwards into 
Sind. And by reason of the power and pres- 
tige which the Caliphate acquired from these 
victories it was able to send missionaries to 
Malaya, Indonesia, South China and the 
Philippines. Thus, there are today over 
200,000,000 Moslems in Asia alone. 

“But at Tours—at the other end of the 
crescent—the Arabs were defeated. It was, 
as you would say, a close-run thing. If 
Charles Martel and his Franks had failed to 
halt Islam at Tours, you, my friend, might 
have been a Moslem, as I am. For Europe, 
like the East and North Africa, might have 
been compelled to accept Islam. And if 
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Europe, then, of course, North and South 
America as well, for they were late off-shoots 
from Europe. We should, indeed, be living 
in a Moslem world today. That is why I say 
that a.p. 641 and 732 are the most important 
dates in history.” 

Although the importance of the second of 
my friend’s dates may be discounted, 
because it is idle to speculate on what might 
have happened if the Arabs had won the 
battle of Tours, the importance of his first 
date is beyond question. To the Persians, the 
Arab conquest is the outstanding event in 
their tremendous history; for the Arabs 
introduced into Persia a new faith, a new 
language, a new script, a new body of laws 
and a multiplicity of new ordinances, reli- 
gious and social. .The religion, the script 
and most of the laws and ordinances have 
survived; the language, except in the low- 
lands of Khuzistan and in a few small com- 
munities in Fars and Khurasan, has dis- 
appeared. But though Arabic did not sur- 
vive in Persia, it transformed the existing 
vernacular: a new Perso-Arabic language was 
slowly evolved. The later invasions of 
Turks and Mongols added to it a variety of 
simple Turanian words; and from these 
three elements the rich and sonorous Persian 
speech of today was constituted. 

Persia has been twice conquered since then: 
by the Seljuk Turks in the 11th century and by 
the Mongols in the 13th. But these subjuga- 
tions differed fundamentally from the Arab 
conquest; for that was spiritual in its essence 
and driving force, and its effect on the lives 
and outlook of the Persian people was pro- 
found and lasting; whereas, when the tumult 
and the devastation of the two later invasions 
was over, the rhythm of the primitive agri- 
cultural and tribal economy of Persia was 
restored and life went on as before. 

It was not, indeed, until our own times that 
a second fundamental change took place in 
the way of life and outlook of the Persian 
people—a change comparable in its intensity 
and range with the Arab upheaval. This 
movement, wherever it may lead, is creating 
a new Persia—a Persia very different from 
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The Elburz Mountains seen from the old caravan trail from Tehran to the coast. The distant snow- 
capped peaks form the watershed between the central Persian plateau and the Caspian depression 


that which has persisted, almost unaffected 
by triumphs or disasters, since the Arab con- 
quest. It was my fortune to have arrived in 
the country during the last decade of the old 
order, and to have witnessed the onset of the 
new. 

I shall not easily forget my first view of 
Persia. It was the month of February, forty 
years ago. A mist hung over the unruffled 
Caspian. As the sun climbed out of Turkestan 
towards the meridian, the mist dissolved; 
and I beheld, high on the horizon, the snow- 
white rampart of the Elburz. From the far 
north-west the mighty range swept south- 
ward, rounded the bows of our little ship, 
and receded toward the east, until it was lost 
in a haze of sea and sky. I had gained my 
first experience of the scale of the land of 
Persia. 

There was, in those days, only a single 
road suitable for carriages between the steam- 
ing jungles of the coastal belt and the high, 
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desiccated plateau beyond the Elburz. There 
are five roads now. A Zoroastrian entre- 
preneur operated a service of post-carriages to 
the capital. I regarded mine with trepida- 
tion: its body sagged ominously between the 
axles; its springs were bound against dis- 
integration with bits of string; its wheels 
revolved in three (or maybe four) dimen- 
sions; and the closing of its doors demanded 
persistence and an iron wrist. It was drawn 
by four anxious, scraggy horses, harnessed 
abreast. 

The stages were four parasangs apart (the 
word is now pronounced farsakh; in Xeno- 
phon’s time it may well have been pro- 
nounced parsang, which would account for 
his transliteration) but I discovered that the 
parasang (as in Xenophon’s time) was an 
elastic uniton the level it measured four full 
miles; in hilly country, less. My road-ticket 
prescribed a maximum of twenty-five min- 
utes for changing horses at each stage. But 


I was lucky if I got away in twice the allotted 
period. At the fourth stage I requested, for 
the fourth time, the Zoroastrian’s Deputy 
(the station-masters were called Naibs or 
Deputies) to produce the change of horses 
without delay. The Deputy informed me, 
however, with regret, that no horses existed. 
Being as yet unfamiliar with the technique 
of progression on the Persian highways, I 
expressed in Turkish (which we both poss- 
essed) contempt for the Zoroastrian entre- 
preneur, his Deputies, his horses and _ his 
vehicles—and Turkish is a language singu- 
larly rich in expressions of ill-will. The 
Deputy, however, appeared to be unim- 
pressed. So I issued from my carriage to make 
a personal examination of the station. In the 
rear of the Deputy’s office was the stable; 
in it I found twelve horses, busy at their 
mangers. 

“What are these?” I enquired, coldly, of 
the Deputy. 

“It is true that they may be called horses; 
but they are tired. They have just come off the 
road. In three or four hours, 
when they have rested . . .” 

I put my hand into my 
pocket and withdrew, absently, 
a few silver coins. The visage 
of the Deputy suddenly ex- 
pressed benevolence, a desire 
to please. He called loudly to 
the somnolent hostler, and 
within the prescribed time I 
was on the road again. I had 
acquired the technique of pro- 
gression. 

In daylight that method was 
well enough. But if, in the 
long nights, I fell asleep, while 
the carriage rumbled on and 
came to rest in a station court- 
yard, I would find myself still 
anchored there at break of day. 

Gone is the Zoroastrian, his 
horses and his chariots! The 
famous Model T destroyed 
them. A few hundred of these 
early Fords were brought into 


Demavend, the highest point in 
the Elburz, rises to 18,550 feet. 
From afar off, its peak catches 
the earliest rays of the rising 
and the last of the setting sun 


Persia by the Allies during World War I; and 
many of them—too battered to be moved— 
were left behind. But the quick-witted 
Persians (who had learnt about the insides of 
Ford cars from working with the Transport 
Units) soon had these relics gasping on the 
road. They were the forerunners of motor 
transport in Persia. Gradually, in the years 
between the wars, the post-carriage and the 
pack-animal disappeared from the roads. 
Except in the remoter areas, the bell of the 
ghostly camel no longer booms in the night. 

There must be few countries in the world 
where the traveller passes so quickly from 
one extreme of climate to another and where 
the landscape changes so rapidly and so com- 
pletely as it does between the coastline of the 
Caspian Sea and the high plateau of Persia. 
The coastal belt is a fever-stricken country of 
jungles, rivers and lagoons. Behind it rises 
the Elburz chain, well wooded on its north- 
ern slopes and mainly bare beyond the water- 
shed. Demavend, its highest peak, is 18,550 
feet high, and there are a number of lesser 
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Between the Caspian coast and the plateau the Persian landscape changes completely: to the north of the water 


shed lies jungle and damp forest, to the south dry, treeless plains. (Above) Woodland on the northern slopes 
(Below) A camel caravan on the Meshed road: a method of transport now almost superseded by trucks and buse, 
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orty years ago in Persia a service of post-carriages, drawn by four horses harnessed abreast, operated from the 
ast to Tehran, over the mountains. (Below) After World War I they were ousted by battered Model T Fords | 
at the Allies left behind. The author converted the chassis of a ‘Ford into a two-horse ‘prairie schooner’ 
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Isfahan, “‘that queen among cities” : a corner of the great Maidan with the Masjid-i-Shah or Royal 
Mosque and over all the clear Persian sky from which no rain descends between May and November 


giants. The pass over which I drove was 
nearly 8000 feet. Beyond it a straight ribbon 
of road continued across the plain for a hun- 
dred miles to Tehran. 

My carriage rumbled through the gate of 
the capital. The gate was ordinary in design 
and tiled in yellow, black and blue. On 
either side extended the earthen ramparts of 
the city. As we rolled on through wide and 
straight but muddy streets, I looked in vain 
for indications of delight—a dome, an arch- 
way, a fountain, a minaret, a cypress or a 
hanging vine—such as could be viewed from 
any street-corner in old Stamboul. Instead, 
on either side of me, rose earthen walls, 
twelve feet high or more, dun-coloured, 
blank. There were no houses to be seen, no 
gardens, hardly a shop. A few months later 
I happened to ride into the nearby foothills 
and looked down on Tehran: it was a sea of 
greenery. The gardens were there; but they 
had lain concealed behind those beetling 
walls. 

Except for its bazaar, which was vast and 
amusing, ‘lehran possessed few of the charms 
of an Oriental city. It was a capital without 
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a history, a modern city without the com- 
pensations of modernity. The first Qajar 
monarch had made it his seat of government 
because Isfahan—that queen among cities— 
had been too closely associated with the 
Safavi kings to please the usurper. It hada 
smaller population than Tabriz. As a com- 
mercial centre it ranked third or fourth 
among Persian cities. It was, in fact, in those 
days, the seat of a weak and outworn admin- 
istration, and little more. 

A few years before I reached Tehran the 
reigning monarch had been compelled, by 
popular clamour, to grant a constitution. The 
movement had been suppressed; and the 
ancient administrative machine, impelled by 
its Own momentum, continued, however 
feebly, to function. 

At the centre stood the King of Kings, 
the Shadow of God, the Point of Adoration 
of the Universe—a slightly absurd figure— 
surrounded by a small group of ministers 
of his choice. They, the provincial governors 
and all the high officers of state, were scions of 
the great land-owning families; for they alone 
possessed the prestige, the wealth and the 
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A bazaar in Isfahan, the capital of Shah Abbas I: a scene 
that has changed little since he received the Sherley broth- 
ers amidst the city’s splendours in the late 16th century 


instruction necessary for the exercise of 
authority. The governors of the five great 
provinces possessed the powers of satraps of 
the Achaemenian era. 

The departments of state pursued their 
somnolent routine. Reforms were not banned; 
they were never attempted. The government 
drifted along. Thus, at least ninety-five 
per cent of the people were illiterate; 
disease was devastating the country; and two 
children out of three died in infancy. The 
peasantry was miserably housed and _ fre- 
quently hungry. Although Tabriz—the lar- 
gest and wealthiest city in the kingdom—was 
in a constant state of ferment, there was no 
means of reaching it from the capital except 
by a rough track which was difficult enough 
for vehicles in summer, and in winter was 
closed for many weeks. To reach Meshed 
from Tehran, I had to make a long detour 
via the Caspian, and then on by rail through 
Russian Turkestan; because marauding Tur- 
komans from the Persian steppe were con- 
stantly raiding the Khurasan road; and those 
who travelled by it went in peril of their lives. 

Finance was the main preoccupation of the 
government. The ancient, simple and not 
too onerous system of farming out the taxes 
to the provincial governors for round sums 
was breaking down under the attacks of 
reforming zealots. It was discovered, how- 
ever, when an attempt was made to modernize 
the system, that only the local Mustofis—a 
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historic and highly exclusive body of revenue 
clerks—possessed particulars of the quantity 
of grain deliverable to the collector by each 
village; and the Mustofis refused to impart 
their knowledge to the Ministry. In conse- 
quence there was bitterness and confusion in 
the Department of Finance. At last, in 
despair, it was decided to enlist the aid of an 
expert from abroad; and the American, Mr 
Morgan Shuster—who was to become, before 
long, an international figure—was engaged. 

Attempts had been made from time to time 
by travelled persons, or persons animated by 
books or seduced by salesmen, to build and 
equip factories. Thus there existed in Teh- 
ran forty years ago a factory for making 
matches, one for making glass, one for pro- 
ducing sugar, one for spinning cotton and one 
for sawing wood. Yet none of them was 
working. There appeared, indeed, to be 
something in the air which caused machinery 
to languish, to become paralysed, to fall 
in pieces. 

The land in Persia belonged (and still 
belongs) to the few; though land is hardly 
the proper word to use. For mere land is 
worthless on the arid plateau. Only water 
gives it value. Thus a man’s possessions are 
not reckoned in acres, but in villages—for 
wherever there is water, there is a village. 
Its size and importance depend almost 
directly upon the volume of water with which 
it is supplied. 

The problem, _ therefore, 
down the ages has been to pro- 
vide water for the land. It was 
solved, many thousands of 
years ago, in a unique and 
ingenious manner, practised 
(so far as I know) only in 


Meshed ; Persia and Afghanistan. The 
Soh --4 method was once described to 
KHURASAN us | me by an agricultural engineer 


@ oq as the most remarkable irriga- 
j : tion system in the world; for in 
an arid land it provides thous- 

ands of streams of water, with- 
out the expenditure of power. 
Briefly the system consists in 
sinking a vertical shaft in the 
foothills of a mountain range, 
where water is normally found 
at no great depth. When the 
water is reached, a tunnel is 
driven from the bottom of the 
shaft in the direction of the 
plain. As the tunnelling pro- 
ceeds, new shafts are sunk in 
order to remove the debris, 
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Only water, which has to be artificially 
supplied, gives value to the arid Persian 
plateau. By immemorial custom the har- 
vest was divided between landlord and 
tenant in accordance with the five elements 
provided by both: land, water, seed, oxen 
and labour. Normally the landlord 
would take two-fifths ; if providing seed 
as well, he would receive three-fifths. 
(Above) A country-house in the hills 
near Tehran. (Left) A peasant ploughing 
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which is raised to the surface in goatskin bags 
by hand-winches, and piled round the tops 
of the shafts. Because the plain slopes gently 
from the mountains, the horizontal tunnel 
ultimately reaches the surface; and out of it 
flows a constant stream of water, fed by the 
inexhaustible store in the foothills. These 
water-tunnels are called ganats. Long lines of 
artificial mounds of debris from the tunnels, 
looking like the craters of extinct volcanoes, 
extend for many miles across the desolate and 
sombre plains of Persia. 

A rough-and-ready method, which has 
stood the test of immemorial time, was used 
in dividing the harvest between landlord and 
tenant. The harvest was regarded for pur- 
poses of computation as consisting of five 
equal elements: the land, the water, the seed, 
the oxen and the labour; and it was divided 
in accordance with the elements supplied 


by each partner. The landlord (who always 
provided the land and water) received at 
least two-fifths of the harvest. But in bad 
years he may have supplied the seed as 
well; in which case he would receive three- 
fifths; or four-fifths, if he provided the oxen 
also. 

Forty years ago the inhabitants of Persia, 
apart from a few affluent or’ enterprising 
persons, were immobile. Except for the 
joyous adventure of a pilgrimage to Meshed 
—on foot, in happy bands of ten to fifty—the 
people stayed in the towns or villages where 
they were born. They were unacquainted 
with the extent and diversity of their country. 
Few of the people of the plateau had ever 
seen the forest or the sea. 

It was, I think, mainly this lack of the 
enlivening influence of communications— 
both internal and with the outside world— 


Pilgrims encamped on the way to Meshed. Before the days of motor transport the inhabitants of 


Persia were as immobile as its social life was static: only on pilgrimage did they leave home 
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Above the shrine of Imam Reza, object of the pilgrimage to 
Meshed, the Golden Dome rises to greet the advancing pil- 
grim : a symbol of the wealth and endowments with which the 
shrine was loaded by the Safavi Shahs and their successors 
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A European traveller in Persia could enjoy all the paraphernalia of comfort in the days when one 
journeyed on horseback with a few pack-animals and leisurely progress took little account of time 


which kept Persia static for so many cen- 
turies. For I recognized, as I moved about, 
the same people in the bazaars and 
villages, I was entertained by the same 
manners, and I was bewildered by the same 
technique of government and administra- 
tion, as Malcolm and Morier had encoun- 
tered a hundred years before; or, indeed, as 
had the Sherley brothers and Herbert two 
hundred years before that. 

Away from the few metalled highways the 
traveller of those days journeyed on horse- 
back, with mounted servants and a few pack- 
animals: a delightful mode of progress. 
Between May and November the sky in 
Persia is cloudless. But the traveller could 
avoid the noonday’*heat by setting out in the 
cool and magic dawn; resting after a few 
hours in a friendly orchard, until the sun had 
lost his flame; then riding again across the 
lengthening shadows; and dismounting at 
last, to 


. .. watch the sunset and the red 
Of all that splendour, when the day is dead. 
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There were occasional contretemps, however. 
A pleasant, leisurely journey might suddenly 
come to an untimely and melodramatic end, 
for the roads were never quite safe in Persia. 

Bandits have always been a feature of the 
Persian’ scene, particularly in periods of 
weakness or somnolence at the centre— 
as in the declining years of the Qajar dynasty. 
For the profession of bandit offered the lazy 
or adventurous an easy and not too perilous 
road to notoriety and affluence. 

There were, in those years, areas (like 
Luristan) as large as Scotland into which 
no traveller or trader—and of course no 
caravan—dared to penetrate. The town of 
Kashan, only 150 miles from the. capital, 
was held for ten years by two notorious rascals, 
father and son. ‘I’hey squeezed the rich, bullied 
the poor and looted any caravan which 
ventured too near. The elder of the pair 
was slain in combat; but his precious son, 
one Mashallah Khan, carried on the male- 
factions with such success that the govern- 
ment (apparently in despair) resorted to 


appeasement: they made him governor of 
Kashan. 

In Persia, however, situations which may 
appear at first sight deplorable or absurd 
may only be part of a general plan; and the 
plan itself, when unfolded, may indicate tact, 
sagacity and skill. Thus, at the very moment 
when the administration was exchanging 
assurances of mutual confidence with the 
new governor of Kashan, it was engaged in 
organizing a force of gendarmerie under 
Swedish officers to deal with him. The 
Swedes, when they were ready, struck. 
Mashallah Khan escaped with a few of his 
hooligans across the Lut desert; but he was 
pursued and, in the charming oasis of ‘Tabas, 
he was deprived of a wholly worthless exist- 
ence. 

In spite of the dangers of the road and its 
minor inconveniences, Persian servants were 
never happier than when they were perform- 
ing their immemorial rites under the open 
sky. And they possessed a peculiar aptitude 
(inherited, perhaps, from bygone generations 
of nomad ancestors) for resolving the per- 
plexities of travel. A samovar, an iron tripod, 
some copper vessels (with lids that could be 
used as frying-pans) a miniature tea-pot and 
tea-glasses—these were all the impedimenta 
of the cook. With them, he enabled one to 
live in luxury upon the country. 

I have heard reputable persons enlarge 
upon the rascality of Persian servants. It may 
be that we were specially fortunate with ours; 
for I look back with gratitude and affection 
upon the men who cooked and cleaned for us. 
True, when Mohammed Ali agreed to pre- 
pare our meals for what appeared to us to be 
a modest stipend, he was not only penniless, 
but in debt. Yet in a few years he had become 
possessed of a dwelling and a prosperous 
tea-house. But he was such a decent and 
kindly person that I refused to be agitated 
when I perceived that he was following the 
accepted and time-honoured custom of 
adding a reasonable percentage to the 
amount of his disbursements for our kitchen. 
After all, I argued with myself, he is paid to 
cook for us; the buying of supplies is an extra 
service for which, surely, he is entitled to 
some reward. 

Most of the Persian cooks of today can 
write—after a fashion. But Mohammed Ali, 
who belonged to a less instructed generation, 
could not. He knew his ten digits, but nothing 
more. Nevertheless, he kept a book of 
accounts, in a hieroglyphic of his own which 
enabled him to read out with ease the list 
of his disbursements. It was picture-writing 


in its simplest form. I know nothing of the 
script of the ancient Egyptians; but I imagine 
that it was evolved from a system such as 
his. His hieroglyph for 


chops was 
for milk 
for eggs 


for bread (which was flat 
and long) 


for butter (which came in 
briquettes from Tehran) 


for a chicken 
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for a leg of mutton 


and so forth. At times, to be sure, he might 
confound an egg with a melon, or a chicken 


with a partridge. But what matter? The 


total was the thing. 

Habib, the ‘‘Head of the Servants’’, was 
a youth for whom I entertained a wholly 
unmerited liking; for he was in truth (and 
after forty years still is) a feckless and dis- 
orderly person. But his imperfections were 
not of the kind which exasperate; for they 
were the product of a naive, innocent dis- 
position. Like most Persians he had a way 
with horses; so that on an occasion when the 
stable-boy was indisposed, he undertook to 
drive our two-horse waggon into the foot- 
hills where we had planned a picnic. On 
arriving, he unharnessed the horses and let 
them graze, while he attended to duties more 
proper to his office. At sunset we made ready 
to return. But I remarked that Habib, in re- 
harnessing the horses, had transposed them: 
Palomides, who always ran on the near side, 
was harnessed on the off; and Safére, whose 
place was on the off, was harnessed on the 
near. I pointed out the error with some 
acerbity; but Habib greeted my reproaches 
with a smile of condescension. ‘‘You forget, 
Sir’, said he, ‘‘that I shall now be driving 
in the opposite direction from this morning.” 

He remained with us until we left the 
country twelve years later. And when, after 
an absence of two decades, we planned to 
return for a long visit to Persia, I sent him 
word suggesting that he might wish to join 
us once again. He threw up a good job 
and was there to greet us on arrival. “‘I told 
my mistress’, he said, ‘‘that my father and 
mother were returning to Persia; and that 
they were old and needed me.” 
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All photographs, except one, by Bertram Unné 


Staithes, on the stark Yorkshire coast, where James Cook was apprenticed to a grocer who was also 
innkeeper of the Cod and Lobster, a black-tarred tavern which still stands on the edge of the quay 


The Boyhood 


of Captain Cook 


by E. PHILIP DOBSON 


Of the millions to whom Cook’s name is a household word, how many can say where his boyhood was 
passed? Yet those harsh surroundings near the Yorkshire coast helped to mould some outstanding 
traits of character : his power of endurance, his care for his men, even his passion for the sea. Here 
are places of pilgrimage for Australians in their Jubilee and Britons in their Festival Year 


WHEN Captain Joshua Slocum’s little Spray 
came “‘flying like a bird’? into the harbour 
of Cooktown, Queensland, on May 31, 1897, 
it bore with it a seaman for whom this rocky 
stretch of the Endeavour River was almost 
consecrated ground. 

With some emotion the lone American sea- 
captain gazed at the monument which was 
erected to mark the exact spot where Cook’s 
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ship, the Endeavour, hove down for repairs on 
her voyage round the world. Captain 
Slocum was still in the course of his own 
single-handed circumnavigation and he must 
have been stirred, at that moment, by more 
than the fellowship of the sea. 

But was it the exact spot? Some of the resi- 
dents of Cooktown felt twinges of doubt. When 
Captain Slocum was asked his opinion on the 


Tradition dies hard in Yorkshire fishing villages. The fish- 
wives of Staithes still wear lavender-coloured cotton bonnets 
tied with strings at the back, which can have changed little 
since young Cook was a grocer’s boy there in George II’s day 
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The cottage built b 


On the east side of the churchyard at Great Ayton is the gravestone put up by James Cook to the 
memory of his mother, Grace, who died in 1768, and to several of his eight brothers and sisters 


subject by a young lady, he said: 


“I could see no reason why Captain Cook, if he 
made up his mind to repair his ship inland, 
couldn’t have dredged out a channel to the place 
where the monument now stood, if he had a 
dredging-machine with him, and afterward fill 
up the channel again; for Captain Cook could do 
*most anything, and nobody ever said he hadn’t 
a dredger along.” 


The young lady then asked if he had seen 
the spot farther down the harbour where Cap- 
tain Cook was murdered. Quite taken aback 
by this, Slocum had no time to reply before 
a schoolboy eagerly corrected the lady. “‘Cap- 
tain Cook wasn’t murdered ’ere at all, 
ma’am’’, said the boy. ‘“‘’E was killed in 
Hafrica: a lion et ’im.” 

This story, from Slocum’s Sailing Alone 
Around the World, amusingly illustrates two 
things: the ultimate doubt concerning many 
associations of Captain Cook; and the vague, 
often apocryphal, stories of his life and exploits. 

This is regrettable, but not surprising. 
As a discoverer of fabulous territories and 
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islands, hero of a score of books, and subject of 
as Many monuments scattered over the globe, 
fabrications are bound to enter into his story. 
The sea itself is partly responsible for these 
legends, for Cook spent more than half his 
fifty-one years at sea. Accountably, there- 


. fore, he has left behind him few terrestrial 


associations, and his deeds were, in a pecu- 
liarly true sense, “‘writ in water’. 

Traces of his boyhood years inevitably tend 
to disappear. Restoration, ‘churchwardeniz- 
ing’, demolition, the hand of time, are all 
leaving their mark—in some cases, no other 
mark than a plaque or obelisk—on the build- 
ings and scenes once associated with him. 

The Cleveland district of Yorkshire is the 
country of his boyhood and formative years. 
Here, among the most tangible vestiges of 
his life ashore, one can best appreciate the 
magnitude of his achievements. He was the 
son of a Northumbrian day-labourer and 
a humble Yorkshire countrywoman, an unlet- 
tered farm-boy with no “‘salt drop’’ in his 
veins, who nevertheless grew up to become 
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(Above) When young James Cook left Staithes for Whitby, he was apprenticed to 
the Quaker shipowners who carried on their business in this house in Grape Lane. 
(Opposite) There are many monuments to Captain Cook : one of them overlooks the 
harbour of Whitby from which he first went to sea and from which the descendants 
of his companions still ply the fisherman’s trade, though the port has declined 
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one of the world’s greatest geographers and 
navigators, whose maps of the then unknown 
Pacific form the basis of those still in use today. 

From his tough, sturdy ancestors and his 
frugal early life came that later ‘“‘power of con- 
tenting himself with the simplest life under 
the hardest conditions”. ‘This background, 
also, may well be partly responsible for Cook’s 
consideration for his men—not in those days 
a normal characteristic of naval commanders. 
As one editor of his Voyages has pointed out, 
he kept his ships’ companies practically free 


from the sickness and death which had slain . 


so many former navigators’ crews, and he sent 
an account of the measures he took to this end 
to the Royal Society. This was perhaps his 
greatest achievement; without it the voyages 
of discovery would have been made a hun- 
dred times more difficult, if not impossible. 

He was born on October 27, 1728, at 
Marton-in-Cleveland, the second of the nine 
children of James and Grace Cook. His early 
home was one of bitter poverty, a mud hut 
pulled down over a century ago. With it 
vanished the first landmark; it stood in what 
had been Marton Hall grounds (now. known 
as Stewart Park, near Middlesbrough) and 
a granite vase now shows the place, while 
a great obelisk to his memory has been erected 
on Easby Moor, a few miles away. 


Young Cook was employed at a tender age 
on the farm of William Walker where he soon 
grew up to a hard, self-reliant life. Here, in 
due course, his employer’s wife, Mary 
Walker, took him into her dame’s school and 
taught him the alphabet and simple Bible 
stories, thus laying the foundations for his 
remarkable mastery in after years of abstruse 
sciences. 

This limited education was interrupted 
when he was eight years old. His father was 
promoted to become “hind” or bailiff to 
Thomas Scottowe, who owned a large farm 
known as Airyholme at Great Ayton in Cleve- 
land. Here the Cook family moved in 1736, 
and young James was sent to the village school 
at the charge of the benevolent Scottowe. 
Under the schoolmaster, Pullen, the young 
lad quickly showed aptitude for arithmetic, 
book-keeping, and a strange facility for “‘the 
science of numbers’’. 

Overlooking the village rivulet, and near 
the green where Cook must have played so 
often, is the schoolhouse where he was edu- 
cated. Built in 1704, and then rebuilt in 1784 
exactly as formerly, it is a rather pathetic little 
place. A bench, a desk, an iron lantern, bel- 
lows, a fireplace and a step-ladder into the 
loft: these are reputed survivals from his day, 
but there is little evidence of direct associa- 


Part of the ‘“New and Correct Map of the County of York’, drawn by Fohn Warburton in about 1720, 
which shows Whitby near the centre and, along the coast to the north, the small port of Staithes 
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Cook’s first command, H.M. Bark Endeavour, was built at Whitby. In her he took a scientific 
party to Tahiti to observe the passage of Venus across the sun in 1769. The model is in Whithy Museum 


tion. In this unpretentious room sat the boy 
who, according to his schoolmaster, ‘“‘never 
got a sum wrong’’, and who quickly became 
a prodigy at mathematics. It is interesting to 
remember this crude early education when 
reading Cook’s later Reports to the Admiralty, 
the journals of his voyages which he himself 
prepared for publication and his Philosophical 
Transactions, all showing a plain, forthright 
and lucid style, a manliness of tone, and that 
accuracy for which he was justly famous. 
Near the schoolhouse once stood a cottage, 
which is said to have been built by Cook’s 
father, with his own and his wife’s initials 
carved in the stone over the doorway, its 
three tiny front windows and red-tiled roof. 


It was taken down piecemeal in 1933-34 and 
shipped to Australia where it was rebuilt. On 
its site was erected an obelisk, a replica of the 
landfall monument at Point Hicks, where 
Cook first sighted Australia. The Great 
Ayton monument is hewn from the stone of 
Point Hicks itself and is Australia’s return 
gift to England. 

The church of All Saints at Great Ayton 
has more tangible reminders of our circum- 
navigator. On the east side of the churchyard 
is a stone he erected to the memory of Grace 
Cook, his mother, who died in 1768, and to 
several of his brothers and sisters. At this 
graveside it is certain that James Cook once 
stood. 
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Cook’s father died only a short while before 
news of his son’s death in the Sandwich 
Islands was received in England. The father 
lies buried in the churchyard of Marske-by- 
the-Sea, also in the Cleveland district of 
Yorkshire. He lived to the age of eighty-five, 
and is said (though there is doubt about this) 
to have learnt to read when he was nearly 
eighty, “‘so that he might gratify a parent’s 
pride” in reading of his famous son’s voyages 
and discoveries. Such mastery of circumstance 
and impulse to betterment were strong 
characteristics of Cook himself. 

From Great Ayton Cook was sent to the 
little fishing port of Staithes, near Whitby, on 
the Yorkshire coast and bound apprentice to 
William Sanderson for four years to learn “‘the 
trade, art and mystery ofa grocer’. His heart 
must have leapt at his first sight of this queer, 
salty, little port. 

One almost stumbles on it, approaching it 
from the high cliffs above. Along the coast it 
is concealed by two black horns of rock, the 
stark Colburn Nab on one hand and Penny 
Nab on the other. It lies hidden at the mouth 
of a beck which runs out to sea through a 
break in the towering cliffs. Isolated and 
primitive even to this day, it affords no other 
view than the rocks, the sea, and the sky. Yet 
to Cook it must have proved that magic case- 
ment which looked out ultimately onto the 
Pacific. 

It is easy to understand why. Under Penny 
Nab stood sixteen houses, swept by the winter 
seas. One of these was Sanderson’s grocery 
and haberdashery shop. Here, serving behind 
the counter, young Cook would be in sight 
and sound of the sea all day; and at night, 
sleeping under the counter, like all appren- 
tices then, he would hear its unabated roar and 
the flailing of spray on the windows. One can 
imagine him serving a penn’orth of sugar in 
a screw of paper whilst looking over the cus- 
tomer’s shoulder at some little bark flutter- 
ing home from the Baltic, or a collier dipping 
past to the south. 

Alas, this little shop and its fifteen neigh- 
bours were later washed away in a single night 
by the fury of a winter’s sea. They still show 
you a cottage, reputed to have been Cook’s 
home, but this seems to be offered faute de 
mieux, like the “lion in Hafrica”’. But Sander- 
son’s alternative address, the Cod and Lobster 
tavern, with its tarred walls impervious to 
spray, is still there. And the people have 
hardly changed. The straight-backed women 
still carry heavy baskets on their heads, the 
fisher-lasses gut herrings in the street, there is 
still no piped water supply, and they inter- 
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marry so exclusively that everyone is related 
to everyone else. A traditional feature is the 
fishwives’ bonnet worn by all the women, of 
lavender-coloured cotton tied with strings at 
the back, or of black material for mourning. 

But it is the men, blue-clad sea-booted men 
of Viking ancestry, who must have fascinated 
the boy from the farm. He watched them 
mend their nets, or cast them in the bay from 
their cobles, high-prowed clinker-built boats 
with overlapping strakes. He heard them 
moving stealthily at night, men with darkened 
lanterns, boats with muffled oars. He saw 
ancient mariners with wooden legs, hook- 
ended arms, the weals of floggings on their 
backs. He heard talk—of colliers, coasters, 
whalers and men-of-war, of press-gangs, 
pirates and tropical islands. And, in one of 
history’s great moments, he decided to see for 
himself. After eighteen months of Sander- 
son’s drunken snarls, James Cook packed up 
his sole possessions—a shirt and a jack-knife— 
in a cotton handkerchief, and like Robinson 
Crusoe, ran away to sea. 

Ten miles southwards along the coast is the 
ancient port of Whitby. Where the Cook 
monument now stands overlooking the har- 
bour was the point from which the boy first 
viewed what was then one of England’s most 
thriving seaports. Here were shipbuilding 
yards, ship-chandlers’ shops, rope-walks, sail- 
lofts, fish-quays; a large fishing fleet, a whal- 
ing industry, an oversea trade with the Baltic, 
Scandinavia and Russia. He saw red-tiled 
houses overhanging the water, taverns with 
galleries looking over the harbour, and 
glimpses of the sea and ships at the end of 
every alley. 

Here, in July 1746, James Cook was bound 
apprentice for three years to John and Henry 
Walker, Quaker shipowners in Grape Lane. 
This old red-brick house, dated 1688, is still 
there. It was Cook’s lodging while ashore, 
and in one of its upper rooms he slung his 
hammock, taught himself navigation and 
astronomy, and, looking beyond the horizon, 
perhaps dreamed of the undiscovered world 
between Tasmania and the Horn. 

In the nature of things, nothing is now left 
of those habitations which thenceforward 
became his whole life—the good ships of 
Whitby which (to quote the inscription on his 
monument there) ‘bore him on his enterprise, 
brought him to glory and left him at rest’’. 

Without doubt, his finest monument—as 
one of his biographers has said—is the map of 
the Pacific Ocean. And in this small corner 
of England we may still discern the origins of 
one who made that conquest for mankind. 


The 
Grand Place 
of Brussels 


by SACHEVERELL 
SITWELL 


Speculating on the architectural origins and 
artistic connections of one of Europe's 
most famous squares, Mr Sitwell brings to 
his subject a mind enriched by travels and 
comparative studies that have borne fruit 
in his Southern Baroque Art, The 
Gothick North and The Netherlands 


Tue Grand’ Place of Brussels is one of the 
most familiar of foreign scenes to Englishmen. 
So much so, that it would seem there is little 
more to say about it. Look at these photo- 
graphs, though; or walk out once more into 
the middle of the square; and I think you 
will realize that a great deal remains to be 
said, that, indeed, hardly anything has been 
said at all! The general impression given by 
the Grand’ Place, particularly if you see it 
for the first time by night which may well 
happen because so many of the little restau- 
rants of Brussels are in the streets near by, 
will be that its buildings seem far older than 
they really are. The Hotel de Ville, occu- 
pying one side of it, has been restored so often 
that the far older look of the guild-houses 
inclines one to exaggerate their age. They 
appear genuine and unrestored and it is 
a surprise, indeed, to be told that they are 
little more than twice as old as Trafalgar 
Square. 

The famous Hotel de Ville forms a pictur- 
esque mass that must be taken for granted 
and that will suffer and deteriorate if we 
enquire into it. When looking at the Grand’ 
Place, myself, I have found it safer to accept 
the Hétel de Ville as a piece of scene- 
painting. There are too many mid-1gth 
century statues of Dukes and Lions of 
Brabant, too many fidgetty pinnacles! It 


View of Ste Gudule from the Grand’ Place 


has not the dull, good manners of Street’s 
Law Courts in the Strand. It is too vocifer- 
ous of civic pride. Nevertheless, as appears 
in some of these photographs, it looks well 
by moonlight, or against a stormy sky. 

But the guild-houses are the fascination 
and the unique interest of the Grand’ Place. 
A number of them are by architects, 
Guillaume de Bruyn, Antoine Pastorana, of 
whom little more is known. It was the former 
who built the Mazson des Ducs de Brabant, the 
long single building which has a facade like 
a palace, and is in reality formed from six of 
the guild-houses built side by side. ‘The most 
curious of all is Pastorana’s Mazson du Cornet, 
or Hall of the Skippers, known, too, as La 
Frégate, the top storey of which represents the 
poop of a ship with its carved balcony or 
gallery. What, of course, cannot emerge in 
any photograph is the gilding of the details. 
For it is the gold on black, the old guild- 
houses of the Grand’ Place being, by now, 
deeply impregnated with soot, which is the 
particular beauty of these buildings. 

Most of the guild-houses date from after 
the bombardment of Brussels by Maréchal 
de Villeroi, by order of Louis XIV, in 1695. 
The Grand’ Place, therefore, is a little older 
than the Place Venddme in Paris and not as 
old as our own Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or the 
piazza of Covent Garden. But it is the last 
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phase of an older architecture, and not the 
beginning of a new. The Place Vendéme 
with its ordered symmetry is one of the 
parents or key works of civilization as we 
know it, and for as long as we are allowed to 
keep it! Its architect was J. Hardouin- 
Mansart who designed, or at any rate had 
much to do with the erection of, that work of 
Roman magnificence, the Orangery and the 
great flights of outside steps, at Versailles. 
This was not the first French attempt to build 
a regular and ordered square. The Place des 
Vosges, also in Paris, with its houses of pink 
brick and stone dates from the reign of 
Henri IV. Before this it had been a horse- 
market; and had it not witnessed what must 
have been the most comical of all duels, when 
the three ‘minions’ of Henri III fought the 
three favourites of the Duc de Guise? That 
was in 1578; but the old guild-houses of the 
Grand’ Place throw back their shadow as far 
as that, and further into the past. 

Perhaps, in order to appreciate their 
fantasy and strangeness it is important to have 
some knowledge of the old houses that are to 
be seen in Bruges. Brussels, I believe, is about 
equally divided between a French- and 
Flemish-speaking population, being near the 
linguistic borderline. For the old guild- 
houses are not French in feeling. They are 
Flemish. Their like is not to be found in 
Antwerp, the architects of which town were 
too much under the influence of Rubens, the 
Italo-Flemish genius of his age, working, 
therefore, in a late Baroque which shows the 
traces of Rubens’ sojournings in Mantua, 
Genoa, and Rome. Malines or Mechlin, the 
old cathedral town half-way between Brussels 
and Antwerp, has a few of the old gabled 
houses. They are to be found, too, in Ghent; 
but more particularly at Bruges along the 
sleepy canals, but never grouped together or 
arranged into a square. Most of them date, as 
might be expected, from the 15th century 
when Bruges was the richest town in Northern 
Europe. The old Guild of the Arquebusiers 
of St Sebastian is one of the loveliest buildings 
in this somnambulist town. And there are 
later houses, one of them with reliefs of swans 
upon its front, and always a swan or two upon 
the canal, that belong to this same spirit. 
They are quite different from Dutch houses, 
having an external fantasy of which the more 
dour Dutchmen were ashamed. 

By the time the guild-houses of the Grand’ 
Place in Brussels were built the Flemish 
exuberance was in full and late-flowering 
decadence. Certain details of ornament, the 
carved and gilded poop of the Frégate, the 
Negroes supporting the balcony of La Balance, 
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are more in the spirit of the details in tapes- 
tries, and I am led to expect that Guillaume 
de Bruyn and Antoine Pastorana were 
friends or associates of such draughtsmen as 
Urbain Leyniers who designed the poetical 
and magnificent Brussels tapestries of the 
Four Continents and the Triumphs of the Gods. 
There is a set of these Brussels tapestries in 
the Musée des Beaux Arts at Ghent, and 
there are some panels of them at my old home 
in Derbyshire, so that I have known them for 
a long time and have always connected them 
in my mind with these curious buildings of 
the Grand’ Place. I am certain that one day 
this association will be proved to be correct 
and that this is in some part the derivation of 
these buildings. 

Their analogy, outside Belgium, is with the 
buildings of the Hanseatic towns. The old 
buildings of Hamburg were nearly all 
destroyed in the disastrous fire of 1842, and 
Hamburg used to be the greatest of the Hansa 
towns. A similar fate has befallen Bremen 
and Liibeck, but before the war both towns 
were full of beautiful old houses. These were, 
perhaps, the wonder of Northern Europe 
where town architecture was concerned. The 
Langen-Strasse at Bremen had innumerable 
old houses in the Northern gabled style, most 
of them late 16th century in date and, there- 
fore, a century older than the houses of the 
Grand’ Place. I remember one of them, in 
particular, the Altbremer or Essig Haus. There 
could be no doubt that this belonged to a 
similar or parallel mercantile civilization to 
that of the Grand’ Place. It is sad, indeed, 
that the old houses of Bremen and Liibeck are 
mostly, or all, gone. Wonderful, too, must 
have been the old houses down the Langgasse 
and Langer Markt of Danzig. A close con- 
nection of these towns with Flanders is 
argued by the painted altarpieces by Mem- 
ling, both in the Dom-Kirche of Liibeck and 
in the Marien-Kirche of Danzig. And the 
old houses of Liitbeck and Bremen are not 
quite in the same style as those of Goslar or 
Hildesheim, of Brunswick or Halberstadt, the 
difference being that those are timber houses. 
They are not built of brick or stone. These, 
too, were among the wonders of Northern 
Europe, and I suppose they, too, are gone. 

This Northern architecture had ramifica- 
tions into the interior of Poland, where, at 
Cracow and at Warsaw, there were old houses 
in this style, particularly in the Stare Miasto 
or old market, square of Warsaw. That was 
its most eastern extension, and it went across 
Europe to Furnes and Dunkirk, and towns 
and villages but a few miles from Calais, 
which from the long Spanish domination 


All photographs by Paul and Jean Pichonnier 


The Grand’ Place of Brussels was largely rebuilt after a heavy 
bombardment of the city by Maréchal de Villerot under orders 
JSrom Louis XIV in August 1695. Two years later, a few of the 
guild-houses which are the unique feature of the square were 
already finished. They are, for the most part, tall, thin 
buildings, difficult to identify even when you are on the spot, 
with gilded ornaments which are their distinguishing charac- 
teristic. Among them are the Hall of the Skippers, known as 
the Cornet, or La Frégate, the gable of which is shaped like 
the poop of a galleon, and the Weigh House or La Balance, with 
a balcony supported by two figures of Negroes. Others are La 
Maison de la Louve or Hall of the Archers, the Hall of the 
Grease Merchants or Le Sac, Le Roid’ Espagne or the Hall of 
the Bakers, La TaupeandLaChaloupe, the Hallof the Tailors, 
and, occupying one whole side, La Maison des Ducs de Brabant 
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as a picturesque mass, 
so much that little of it has now t 
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(Left) The spire of the town hall was finished in 1454. It 
is among the tallest buildings of the Middle Ages. The pedi- 
mented gable (right) belongs to one of the many guild-houses 
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Sculpture, much of tt restored, some original, ornaments the 
Grand’ Place. All of it is, at least, effective, making this 
among the most highly decorated groups of buildings in Europe 


The line of ornamented facades 
of the guild-houses is exceed- 
ingly curious. The houses, in 
the Northern tradition, are the 
last expression of Flemish archi- 
tecture, and of the great mer- 
cantile civilization of which 
Brussels, Antwerp, Bruges and 
Ghent were the principal cities. 
(Opposite) La Maison du 
Roi, in which the royal address 
was read to the States General, 
had to be practically rebuilt after 
Villeroi’s bombardment in 1695 
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An equestrian statue of Charles of Lorraine surmounts one of 
the houses in the square. Though this may not be a particularly 
good statue, sculpture nearly always looks well upon the skyline 


show the Spanish influence. Of this there are 
no traces in Bruges or Ghent, and only in 
little towns and villages upon the Franco- 
Flemish border. But it is true that there may 
be some slight Spanish influence in the build- 
ings of the Grand’ Place at Brussels. The 
name of the architect Antoine Pastorana 
could suggest a Spanish origin; and it was 
Pastorana, as we have seen, who built the 
Maison du Cornet with its balcony like the poop 
of a galleon. There is nothing in Spain that 
is in this style, but there is something Spanish 
in its fantasy. There are ‘pockets’ of Spanish 
influence and predominance along the Flan- 
ders coast and into Holland. Are not the 
dark-haired inhabitants of the Dutch pro- 
vince of Zeeland, and more particularly of 
the island of Walcheren, supposed to show 
the traces of Spanish descent in their black, 
curled hair? 

At the time of the rebuilding of the Grand’ 
Place in 1695 the Spanish Habsburg Charles 
II was still sovereign of Brussels. Belgium 
was not transferred from the Spanish to the 
Austrian Habsburgs until the treaty of 
Rastadt in 1714, and it is perhaps necessary 
to think in this connection of Brussels and 
Dijon as the two capitals of Burgundy, a 
country which disappeared from the maps of 
Europe and has never, like Poland, been 
restored again. Burgundy, in fact, was the 
missing half of Belgium and it was together 
that they made the richest and most prosper- 
ous of European states during the 15th cen- 
tury. In addition to its painters, the Van 
Eycks, Memling, Rogier van der Weyden, 
this was the land of tapestries. ‘They were the 
luxury of the Burgundian court, and the huge 
collections of tapestries in Madrid and in 
Vienna are the relics of Habsburg descent 
from the Dukes of Burgundy. Among them 
are some of the most wonderful masterpieces 
of mediaeval art. Their importance in the art 
of the Middle Ages is that of the mosaics in 
Byzantine art. What we see, in fact, in the 
Grand’ Place of Brussels is the decadence of 
one of the greatest traditions in the art of 
Europe. It is not to be regarded as we would 
regard a square in some city where there is 
little else to show. This is the great square of 
Brussels, and Brussels was the seat of the 
Burgundian court. Great painters, Rogier 
van der Weyden, Pieter Brueghel died here. 
Brussels had been for three centuries one of 
the centres of European civilization. 

But the guild-houses of the Grand’ Place 
are in a curious, far-fetched, bizarre manner 
that does not suggest that Brussels was ever 
the centre of things. They have a provincial 
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fantasy and elaboration. It may be supposed 
that the reason is that they were built at a 
bad period during the Spanish decadence of 
Brussels when the old Flemish civilization was 
at its end. Belgium is one of the countries in 
which the 18th century produced but little: 
the gardens of Beloeil, the chateau of Chimay, 
the Abbaye du Parc, near Louvain, some old 
houses in Tournai and in Liége, that is all. 
There is perhaps less 18th-century work in 
Belgium than in any other country in Western 
Europe. And what little there is, keeps to the 
tame provincial Louis Quinze. ‘The buildings 
of the Grand’ Place are certainly different 
from this. Another reason for their peculiarity 
of style is the particular purpose for which 
they were built; they are, in fact, small 
premises for rich guilds or corporations and 
something of the same spirit has entered into 
their design that inspired the state barges of 
the City Companies in London, or even the 
‘floats’ that form part of the Lord Mayor’s 
Procession, ‘They had to bear emblems that 
indicated their trade, and had to compete 
with each other in a narrow restricted space. 
I have never seen a photograph of one of the 
interiors of these guild-houses; but it may be 
presumed that meetings and banquets took 
place in them. Some spirit of civic fantasy 
has entered into the decoration of the facades. 
Perhaps some parallel to the ship’s poop of 
La Frégate may be found in the carved pulpits 
or chaires of Belgium. That, for instance, of 
Ste Gudule in Brussels, which is by Ver- 
bruggen, has for subject Adam and Eve 
expelled from Paradise, and has trunks of 
trees, leafy branches, animals and birds. Its 
date is 1699, which is almost the exact date 
of the Grand’ Place. Others of the chaires 
to be seen in Belgium may take the form of the 
fishermen’s boat upon the Lake of Galilee, 
and the more improbable the theme of the 
pulpit the more elaborate is its execution. 
The most extraordinary of all are to be seen 
in the churches of Liége. 

I think that the chaires have a definite 
analogy to the carved symbolism of the 
guild-houses in Brussels. All in all, the 
Grand’ Place with its picturesque details 
must rank as one of the beautiful squares 
of Europe; a good way below the Piazza 
of St Mark’s, the Place Vendéme, or the 
Place Stanislas at Nancy, but perhaps on 
a level with the Plaza Mayor at Salamanca, 
the Amalienborg at Copenhagen, or the 
Praga do Comercio at Lisbon. At least, 
it is an oasis in the noise and rush of 
Brussels, and a place in which to recall the 
past glories of Burgundy and Flanders. 
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Animals 
and Man 


III. Domestication: 
transport animals, 


pets and allies 
by G. S. CANSDALE 


The horse, man’s premier transport 
animal, was probably domesticated 
5000 years ago in south-east. Asia. 
(Left) Cavalry on the march : detail 
from a lively carving in the temple 
of Angkor Wat in Indo-China, which 
was built in the rath century A.D. 


In June 1950 we published the first of a series of articles by Mr Cansdale, Superintendent of the 
London Zoo, regarding the way human action influences the geographical distribution of animals. 
The present and the preceding article show where and when animals entered the service of mankind 


WE turn now to the draught and carrying 
animals, of which the horse is by far the most 
important. It appeared comparatively late 
and was probably first domesticated in the 
third millenium B.c. in south-east Asia, from 
which it spread quite rapidly over much of 
the Old World. It is absent from Egyptian 
monuments until about the 18th century B.c., 
and the oldest European representation of 
a domestic horse, in southern Sweden, is only 
a little later. The ancestors of the domestic 
horse are not known with complete certainty, 
but it is more or less agreed that domestica- 
tion took place independently in three areas 
—western Europe (Western Europe Wild 
Horse), south-east Asia (Tarpan) and Mon- 
golia (Przewalski’s Horse). The first of these 
wild types seems to have existed in Spain 
until Roman times and it is the main ancestor 
of the heavy draught horse. When the 
Romans came to Britain, they found a native 
breed already here with which their heavier 
horses became mixed. William the Con- 
queror’s horse was of Spanish blood, while 
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his men rode on chargers of various types; 
later, the returning Crusaders brought further 
new blood, including Arab; and still later, 
Charles II sent his Master of the Horse 
abroad to get new stock for the royal stud. 
Centuries of selective breeding from this 
mixed stock, compounded of the best avail- 
able from many countries, has produced the 
great variety and high quality seen in Britain 
today, from the Shetland pony of eight or 
nine hands (three feet) to the Shire horse 
standing over seventeen hands and weighing 
a ton. The horse continues to be used for 
a great range of draught and saddle purposes 
—for work, pleasure and ceremony. What 
possible substitute is there for the horses which 
draw the Irish coach and provide the 
Sovereign’s escort on state occasions? 

There is little doubt that donkeys are 
a domestic form of the Nubian wild ass, and 
that domestication took place in Neolithic 
times in north-east Africa. They appear to 
have entered Europe by way of Asia Minor; 
but they did not reach England, however, 


Fox 
Centuries of selective breeding of the horse has produced a great variety of size, ranging from 
(above) these Shire horses standing about six feet at the shoulder, to (below) the Shetland pony 
scarcely measuring three. English horse-breeding has been pre-eminent since the 18th century 
Sport S Gene: 
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Two groups of ‘camels’ have been do- 
mesticated by man, each specialized 
for life in a peculiar environment : 
those of the Old World for the des- 
ert, those of the New for the rare- 
fied atmosphere of the High Andes. 
(Above) Inthe Near East camels have 
been domesticated for several thou- 
sand years : the Assyrian king Assur- 
banipal used them in his North Arab- 
ian campaigns of the 7th century B.C. 
(Left) Peruvian pottery, dated long 
“before the Spanish conquest, shows 
the llama bridled for man’s service 


Elephants, the strongest transport animal enlisted by man, are not fully domesticated because 
not normally bred in captivity. Warrior elephants have a long pedigree in Asian history and art 


until the gth or roth century. Coming into 
the service of man well before the horse, the 
donkey proved of tremendous value for trans- 
port purposes in the eastern Mediterranean 
area. In many spheres, especially where 
speed is required, the horse has largely 
replaced the humble ass, but it still holds its 
own in parts of north and central Africa, 
especially for pack purposes. The donkey is 
rather unnecessarily maligned; it may be 
slow, but it is more sure-footed than the horse 
and less difficult to feed, and it certainly has 
not deserved the rather miserable slavery that 
is too often its fate in man’s hands. Donkeys 
average a smaller size than horses, ranging 
from under three feet at the withers to just 
over five feet, but comparatively little selec- 
tive work has been done in breeding the poor 
man’s beast of burden. 

In the mule (by jackass out of horse) man 
has been able to combine the size and strength 
of the horse with the patience, sure-footed- 
ness and endurance of the donkey. Mules 
have been rather cynically described as 
“without pride of ancestry or hope of 


posterity” for the mule is completely sterile in 
both sexes. The production of mules goes 
back to prehistoric times; the Greeks and 
Romans used them extensively and though 
Theophrastos wrote of fertile mules, this 
statement is open to doubt. They do best in 
hot dry countries and today are mostly bred 
in Spain, Italy and parts of America. 

The camel poses a number of problems. It 
is depicted in graffiti of about 3000 B.c. in 
Upper Egypt and it formed the main trans- 
port for the inhabitants of the Near East 
including the Israelite patriarchs, but it is 
hard to suggest just when and where domesti- 
cation took place. It is not certain where the 
forbears of the two types of camel lived and 
now the case is further complicated by a 
theory that the one-humped camel (Arabian 
camel or Dromedary) and the two-humped 
(Bactrian) camel are really one and the same 
species. We can speak with greater certainty 
of the position today. The Dromedary is the 
beast of burden of the north African and 
Near Eastern deserts and has also been intro- 
duced successfully in places as far afield as 
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north Australia, but it has not been known 
as a wild animal in historic times. The 
Bactrian camel provides transport caravans 
for the cold deserts of central Asia, but zoolo- 
gists are not sure whether the few wild herds 
found in the Gobi desert today are descen- 
dants of domestic camels gone wild long ago. 
Zoologically camels are very interesting ; their 
humps do not store water, but food which, 
when used, gives them both energy and water. 

Distant forbears of the Old World camels 
had lived in America in Pliocene times, but 
the only surviving New World camels are 
very different beasts—the llamas of the 
Andes. Two wild forms are known, the 
Huanaco and the Vicufia, and from the former 
the two domestic forms have been derived, 
the true Llama and the Alpaca. All of these 
differ from the Old World camels by their 
much smaller size and the absence of humps. 
No date can be suggested for their domestica- 
tion by the Peruvians, but it was long before 
the Spanish conquest. The Alpaca’s sole use 
is for wool-production, but the llama gives 
meat, milk and wool besides being the only 
beast that can carry burdens in the cold high 
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Ferrets, derived from the pole- 
cat, were domesticated and first 
used for rabbiting by the Romans 


altitudes. 

One other transport animal 
is of economic importance: the 
elephant, which is the out- 
standing beast of burden in the 
Indian and Burmese jungles. 
It is probably at its finest on 
timber work, hauling, pushing 
and generally handling the teak 
and other valuable hardwoods; 
but for sporting work also, 
carrying the shikari and his 
loads, and beating the jungle 
for tiger or leopard, it has no 
equal, and it still takes a large 
part in the rich ceremony of the 
East. Although elephants are 
from time to time born in cap- 
tivity, man is normally de- 
pendent on wild animals, 
caught in annual drives and 
trained with the skilled and wil- 
ling assistance of experienced 
older beasts. The use of ele- 
phants goes back for many cen- 
turies in India and they enter 
largely into Indian and 
Burmese art. Hannibal’s em- 
ployment of elephants for military purposes in 
the 3rd century B.c. is well known, but there 
is still disagreement as to which elephants 
were used; at first it was assumed that for 
obvious geographical reasons they were of 
African origin, but when it seemed that the 
African elephant could not be trained to 
work, they were assumed to have been Asiatic. 
Further research indicates that Hannibal’s 
elephants were quite probably African after 
all. 

Elephants need a great ‘bulk of food for 
efficient working; in India it is often reckoned 
that an animal can work for some eight hours, 
collect food for eight hours, and rest for eight 
hours. The African species certainly yields 
less easily to man’s domination, but the real 
snag comes a little later; it seems virtually 
impossible for it to. collect and eat enough 
foliage and still leave time for a reasonable 
working day. In the Belgian Congo a fine 
herd of elephants has been trained, but 
economically the experiment so far is not 
a success, though it is of great biological 
interest. 

We now come to the last group of com- 
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Traditionally man’s best friend and 
his companion in innumerable activi- 
ties, the dog is the earliest domesti- 
cated animal, having appeared first in 
Neolithic times. It 1s descended 
- from wolves and jackals and other 
wild dogs and has been bred and 
trained by man in a greater number of 
varieties and for more dwwerse uses 
than any other animal. Above all, it is 
through the dog’s intelligence that 
man has been able to establish this 
relationship in sport, work and play. 
(Above) Dogs search for victims 
amongst the rubble after an air raid. 
(Right) A blind woman’s guide 
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Man, having discovered the art 
of selective breeding, has found 
amusement for himself, and his 
womenfolk, in producing decora- 
tive, fantastic and ridiculous 
varieties of domestic animals 
as pets. Dogs, birds and fish 
have all been subjected to this 
whimsical treatment. The three 
examples here are a Mexican 
Chihuahua, a Fantail Pigeon, 


and a Japanese fighting fish 
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pletely domesticated animals and they are 
classed roughly and rather inadequately as 
companions of man. Of these the dog is the 
doyen, the companion of man in innumerable 
activities. It appeared early in Neolithic 
times, and has lived in intimate contact with 
man ever since. The domestic dog as we know 
it, in a fantastic range of colours, sizes and 
shapes, is almost certainly the result of 
domesticating a number of different wolves, 
jackals and other wild dogs. In quite early 
times it was venerated, especially in Egypt 
and Ethiopia. The dog was considered 
a desirable goal for the human spirit after 
death; and therefore largely on religious 
grounds the Israelites were taught to regard 
it with abhorrence, though there was also 
a hygienic reason, the dog of those days being 
largely dependent on scavenging for its food. 

Dogs have been developed for a greater 
variety of purposes than any other beast that 
serves man: for defence of stock and property 
and life-saving; for sport—greyhounds, fox- 
hounds, dachshunds, setters and retrievers all 
representing a different use; as working dogs, 
mostly for draught and herding; for meat and 
fur—this was largely the chow’s purpose. 
Lastly there is the big group of ornamental 
dogs which can only be said to give one thing: 
companionship. 

The domestic cat has a very different 
history. Originally derived from the north- 
east African wild cat, it first appears near 
the beginning of Egyptian civilization; Egypt 
was the granary of the ancient world and the 
Egyptians presumably found the cat an effi- 
cient mouser and worshipped it. Not until 
the 1st century B.c. did the cat leave the Nile 
valley, which explains its absence from most 
of the ancient records. It reached western 
Europe about the gth century. Cats today are 
in the main companionable pets and found all 
over the world. Since the original domestica- 
tion, several other wild cats have contributed 
to this stock, including the European wild 
cat; though considerable variation in coat and 
colour has been developed, the anatomy 
remains little changed and we must blame the 
cat’s nocturnal habits for the difficulty in 
establishing special breeds. 

One other carnivore has been domesticated 
—the ferret, which is an albino form of one 
of the polecats. It was first used for rabbiting 
in Roman times and when the people of 
Spain were suffering from a plague of rabbits 
and applied to Rome for help they were sent 
a supply of ferrets with instructions for their 
use. The ferret shows little change after 
2000 years of domestication. In recent years 
it has been in the news as one of the few 
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laboratory animals useful for research on 
human influenza. 

Although very many birds are kept as pets 
only three come fully into the domestic class. 
The canary, derived from a finch found only 
in the Canary Islands, became popular in 
Europe about the 16th century, and has since 
been developed into a variety of forms that 
only its devotees can fully appreciate, though 
millions of people are just content to enjoy 
its wonderful singing. The domestication of 
the budgerigar from Australia is much more 
recent for it was brought over here by Gould 
in 1840. The wild form is green with a yellow 
head, but many other colours, some of them 
very beautiful, have now been established as 
breeding-forms. 

The domestic pigeon is descended from the 
Rock Dove found around our coasts as well as 
in many parts of Africa. It figures on monu- 
ments as far back as the earliest dynasties in 
Egypt and may well have been used even 
then for carrying messages; much later, in 
Greece, pigeons were certainly used to report 
the Olympic Games winners, and today, in 


_ spite of wireless, Carrier Pigeons still have 


their uses. But pigeons are now kept largely 
as pets, in many fancy breeds far removed 
from the utilitarian Carrier Pigeon which 
resembles its wild forbear in form. 

In addition to these, a few birds have been 
domesticated largely for ornamental reasons, 
to grace the estates of their owners, the swan 
being the best example of this. The Mute 
Swan was formerly indigenous in parts of 
East Anglia, but was brought into semi- 
domestication in the r1th or 12th century and 
ceased to exist as a wild British bird. 

Up to the 18th century all swans were 
owned by the Crown or under licence 
granted by the Crown, with the observance 
of a strict code of statutes and customs. This 
control has largely been dropped, but the 
King’s Swanmaster still organizes the annual 
swan-upping on the Thames. In some parts of 
the country the swans have more or less 
reverted to the wild state and this even 
applies to the famous Abbotsbury Swannery 
where from 200 to 500 pairs breed. 

The peacock has been domesticated for 
much longer than the swan, for it is said to 
have been brought from India by Alexander 
the Great. The Romans bred it in numbers, 
largely for the table, and it always formed 
a festive dish, but later on the peacock was 
of some value as a sentinel by reason of its 
noisiness at night. Some of the pheasants 
should perhaps be classed with the peafowl— 
for instance the Golden, Silver and Reeves’s 
pheasants—but the common pheasant, intro- 
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Some animals have been trained 
and employed by man as allies 
without becoming domesticated. 
(Above) A r4th-century Persian 
painting of a monkey gathering 
the fruit of the lubya tree for 
his master. (Left) Falconry was 
known in China about 4000 years 
ago and about 2000 in India and 
Persia, where it is still popular. 
In Europe it reached its peak in 
the Middle Ages and was a 
favourite subject for French 
tapestries of noble delights. 
(Opposite) The Mogul Emperor 
Akbar hunting deer with chee- 
tahs, fastest of sprinters; one 
is hooded, waiting for his turn 
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duced and established as a sporting bird, has 
no claim for inclusion. 

Fish culture was started by the Romans in 
Europe, but the Chinese had been engaged 
long before then in producing fancy forms of 
the goldfish, some of which are to the Western 
eye nothing but monstrosities. Many orna- 
mental forms are kept today, in both ponds 
and aquaria, that bear little resemblance to 
the carp from which they are derived. With 
the increasing interest in tropical fish-keeping 
other species, too, are becoming domesticated. 

To meet the needs of scientific research in 
recent years, an entirely new class of domesti- 
cated animal has arisen—the laboratory 
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animal, typified by the guinea-pig, which has 
given its name to the whole class of animals 
under test, human or otherwise. The guinea- 
pig, or cavy, was domesticated by the Peru- 
vians before the Spanish conquest, and it 
originated from a small greyish rodent that 
lived in burrows; it was brought to Europe 
in the middle of the 16th century and to 
England some two hundred years later. 
Originally guinea-pigs were bred for sacrifi- 
cial purposes and for food; even today in 
West Africa they are eaten regularly under 
the name of “‘Lagos mice’”’. But in Europe 
they became household pets until they were 
found to be a very suitable animal for the 
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laboratory tests that modern medicine 
demanded. The fashion has now changed 
considerably, and rats and mice are used to an 
increasing degree; their breeding has been 
thoroughly standardized, and the gestation 
period of only three weeks against some ten 
weeks for the guinea pig is an advantage. 
These smaller rodents had previously been 
domesticated as pets, the white and parti- 
coloured rats from the Brown Rat (Rattus 
norvegicus), and the white and coloured mice 
from the house mouse (Mus musculinus). Both 
of these pests had come to Europe from the 
East, the Brown Rat early in the Christian 
era, and the house mouse only some two or 
three hundred years ago. 

A number of other animals are used for 
laboratory work, but only one other verte- 
brate deserves special mention—Xenopus, the 
clawed frog. This strange South African frog, 
more fully aquatic than any other, proved to 
be of great value in pregnancy determination, 
but in the last few years other frogs and toads 
have been found almost as useful in this way. 

Among the invertebrates, the little fruit-fly 
Drosophila has been the subject of very exten- 
sive research particularly in the realm of 
genetics, and it can certainly claim to be fully 
established as a laboratory animal, with 
a number of stable forms quite unlike the 
original wild insect. The wingless form, for 
instance, has been especially developed for 
feeding to minute tropical amphibians and 
humming-birds in Zoos. 

Finally there are a few animals which man 
has enlisted for various jobs, but because they 
have not so far been established as breeding- 
forms in captivity they can hardly be classed 
as completely domesticated. The elephant, 
already mentioned, might be placed in this 
category of ‘allies’. Strangely enough, the 
Primates are one of the few major groups 
which have not produced a fully domesticated 
form; organ grinders have—or always used to 
have—their monkey assistants, and Zoos and 
Circuses may have their Chimpanzees’ Tea 
Parties, but the nearest approach to domesti- 
cation is probably found in the Malayan 
region where the Pig-tailed Monkey is regu- 
larly enlisted and trained for coconut-picking. 
These monkeys, like elephants, are not bred 
in captivity, but caught about half-grown and 
trained to climb the palms and twist off and 
throw down the nuts. A very interesting 
development is their use for botanical collect- 
ing. Anyone who has tried to make a serious 
collection in the wet tropics knows just how 
difficult this can be, for the flowers and leaves 
of many of the trees and tall climbers are far 
beyond human reach, but foresters in Malaya 
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have been able to train a coconut-picking 
Pig-tailed Monkey—after about a six months’ 
course—to be an expert plant-collector, 
knowing at least a dozen commands which 
are sufficient to direct most of its activities. 
An officer who trained several reported of one 
that it had collected from twenty-four trees 
of over a hundred feet in height in one day, 
a task that could only have been accomplished 
otherwise by cutting down the trees. 

The Cheetah, often reckoned to be the 
fastest mammal in the sprint, has for many 
centuries been used for the chase, especially 
by the Indian Princes. Best described, per- 
haps, as a cat with several doggy charac- 
teristics, it can become completely tame and 
be trained after capture as a young adult; in 
spite of this, however, it has never been 
known to breed in captivity anywhere, even 
in its native land. 

The Civet Cat has a claim to mention here 
for it is kept captive in several parts of Africa 
—principally Nigeria and Abyssinia—solely 
for the secretions of its anal glands from which 
the musk-like scent of civet is obtained. 

For centuries—perhaps for millenia—the 
Chinese have trained and used the cormorant 
for fishing, first tying a cord around the neck 
to stop it swallowing its prey, but the art and 
sport of falconry is almost as ancient and far 
more widespread, In the British Isles it 
reached its peak in the Middle Ages, but in 
Persia and India it has never lost its import- 
ance. In western Europe recent years have 
seen its revival, with the use of a variety of 
Raptores—Golden Eagle, Goshawk and a 
number of smaller kinds as well as the Pere- 
grine, which had the honour of being con- 
scripted during World War II for keeping 
airfields free of pigeons. Around the coasts, 
however, the wild peregrine had to be put 
back on the vermin list to protect Carrier 
Pigeons engaged on all sorts of war jobs. 

It is now quite impossible to envisage 
human life without domesticated animals. 
The Laplanders depend on their reindeer and 
the humblest Africans on their hunting dogs 
and cattle, just as the sophisticated flat- 
dweller takes in her daily bottle of T.T. milk, 
but they seldom if ever think of their very 
distant ancestors who began to make their 
various modes of life possible by enlisting the 
help of animals. The groundwork in domesti- 
cation was more or less completed several 
thousand years ago and very few animals of 
importance have been added to the list in our 
own era. The work, however, is by no means 
finished and the*expert will long be kept busy 
breeding just the right pig, cow or sheep for 
man’s latest needs. 


